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stantly using their magical arts and seeking to influence
others, and by their effort to regulate the supply of sunshine
and rain, they have come to believe that they can bring about
what is wanted, and the people have the utmost faith in their
powers. These men have not always the happiest existence.
There are days which for them are decidedly unpleasant,
anxious days, full of evil omens. Rain does not always fall
at the right moment, and crops suffer in consequence. The
people then betake themselves to the rain-maker, carrying
offerings and making requests for immediate showers of rain.
If the rain comes in a day or two, all is well; but should weeks
pass without a shower, then the crops wither up and the
people become angry and remonstrate with the rain-maker for
not exerting himself and giving them what they require.
Should the rain still be delayed, they attack him, rob him,
burn down his house, and roughly handle him, even to doing
him bodily injury."l
The Ten'a Indians of the Yukon Valley in Alaska regard
their shamans or magicians with great respect as supernatural
beings, endowed with marvellous powers, in virtue of the
familiar spirit (een) by which each of them is supposed to be
attended. The Indian is proud of his shaman and boasts of
his achievements, yet at heart he hates him, for to him are
attributed many of the accidents and misfortunes which befall
the people. For example, if a hunter has been out hunting
and has failed to kill game he will impute his failure to the
machinations of a shaman. Or if a man is killed by accident,
the people will think that some one of the victim's relatives is
a shaman, who intended to kill another shaman, missed his
aim in consequence of the other's familiar spirit, and involun-
tarily killed another in his stead. Some years ago there lived
on the Koyukuk river an unfortunate who was dumb, deaf,
and blind : his condition was considered the natural and
befitting punishment for his having taken back gifts which he
had already bestowed on a shaman. It is natural, therefore,
that among these Indians the magicians or shamans should
be more feared than loved.2 In South America the Kanamari
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